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THE RED CROSS 

By Clara D. Noyes, R.N. 
Director, Department of Nursing 

THE SIBERIAN COMMISSION 

Under the Red Cross Commission to Siberia, over one hundred 
and fifty American nurses are now stationed at Red Cross hospitals 
at Vladivostok, Russian Island, Omsk, Tumen, Novo-Nikolaovsk, and 
the Engineers' Hospital established to help care for the men now at 
work on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The Red Cross mobilized the early part of the summer for an 
intensive fight in Siberia against the typhus which swept across that 
country last winter, taking the lives of more than 10,000. The Red 
Cross personnel, which in May numbered 321, has been increased 
to 650, and many additional doctors and nurses have been mobilized 
to face the winter's campaign. Part of the equipment which is also 
being sent is a train of seventeen cars equipped for bathing and de- 
lousing purposes which can be rushed to the point where the plague is 
most severe. In Tumen, an ancient Tartar stronghold, the American 
Red Cross has established a hospital in a modern school, which Major 
Kendall Emerson, U. S. A., describes: "From a casual survey of the 
village of Tumen, none would suspect anything but poverty, ignorance 
and deadening toil as its contribution to the country. Yet in this little 
town two brothers, through frugal devotion to duty and shrewd busi- 
ness sense, had become wealthy men. One systemized the fishing 
industry, tiding over bad years and marketing the village catch to 
such advantage that he won the good will of his people while storing 
away his own large fortune. In gratitude, he built this splendid 
school, a vast three-storied structure of brick and concrete, newly 
furnished, fireproof throughout, with modern plumbing, electricity 
and water. One-half of it is now used as a school and the Red Cross 
maintains a hospital of three hundred beds in the remaining portion, 
of which Florence Farmer is Chief Nurse. ,, 

Mrs. Alice C. St. John, a graduate of and later Superintendent 
of the Hackensack Hospital, New Jersey, went to Siberia in Novem- 
ber, 1918, from Japan, where she was associated with St. Luke's 
Hospital, Tokio, to become Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Commission 
to Siberia. A serious accident in March, 1919, necessitated her return 
to the United States for treatment, and Anna Tittman, a graduate of 
the Springfield Hospital Training School for Nurses, Springfield, 111., 
was appointed Chief Nurse, Eastern Division, Commission to Siberia, 
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through whose office at Vladivostok all reports are submitted. Grace 
Harrington, a graduate of St. Mary's Training School for Nurses, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who has done public health nursing in Seattle 
for some years, was made Chief Nurse of the Western Division. Units 
of Nurses and nurses' aides sailed in detachments during the summer, 
but many of the personnel were held up in Japan on account of the 
Bolshevik uprisings in Siberia. The last report of the Commission, 
however, states that 109 American Red Cross Nurses, 43 American 
nurses' aides, and 60 Russian aides, have been assigned to active 
service from the Vladivistok office. 

Difficulty of communication, danger from the Bolsheviki, the 
great distances which separate the isolated groups of Americans from 
each other, and the presence of the dread typhus, have made the work 
of the Siberian Commission a gallant and persistent fight against 
almost incalculable odds. Edith Barnett, nurse's aide, who suc- 
cumbed to the disease, herself, on August 15, while assisting with the 
nursing of typhus victims, marks the first American death. Memorial 
services in her honor were held on August 21 by the officers of the 
27th Regiment, U. S. A. and representatives of the Red Cross, at 
Verkhne Udinsk. 

"We gathered about the flag-staff, at Retreat," writes Miss Har- 
rington, "while Col. Morrow, commanding the 27th Regiment, told 
the men why they had been called together to do honor to an American 
woman who had paid her life in service here. Then Major A. P. 
Manget, Acting Commissioner to Siberia, spoke most beautifully of 
her work, her wonderful spirit, and her splendid eagerness to serve. 
The prayer of Chaplain Webb was followed by a selection from the 
Regimental Band. Then the simple American service was closed by 
lowering the flag, against a gorgeous sunset and the purple Siberian 
hills. The enlisted men of the camp, about twenty-five hundred, stood 
at respectfully distance, in groups, with uncovered heads, and ren- 
dered their silent tribute to an heroic woman." 

Vashti Bartlett, with 4 American nurses, has been detailed from 
her unit at Vladivostok to help care for the cholera epidemic in China. 
She writes as follows : 

When we arrived in Harbin on August 26, we found that the city is divided 
in three parts — one occupied by the Russians, one by the Chinese, and one by the 
Jews. Our first work led us into the Chinese sections and hardly had we entered 
until we saw three coffins in the street waiting to be carried off. Our interpreter 
told us that at the start the bodies were thrown into any tall grass that could 
be found, until the order came forbidding this, and now the Red Cross and other 
societies have put aside a sum of money to give coffins to all who ask for them. 

No one who has not been here can imagine the number of flies! A black 
cloud of them would rise in places at your approach. The cause of death from 
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cholera is largely due to the fact that so much of the fluids of the body are given 
off that the blood cannot flow. The death rate has been lessened almost 50 per 
cent by transfusion. Indeed I have seen men brought in unconscious and have 
had them walk out in half an hour. One of the greatest troubles with the Chinese 
is to keep them long enough, as two or three transfusions are often necessary. 

THE BALKAN COMMISSION 

Helen Scott Hay, who has been serving as Chief Nurse of the 
Red Cross Commission to the Balkans, reports that the need for 
medical and nursing personnel in the Balkans is still very great. Col. 
Robert E. Olds, Red Cross Commissioner to Europe; Col. Frederick 
Keppel, Director of Red Cross foreign operations ; Col. Henry Ander- 
son, Commissioner for the Balkans, and Alice Fitzgerald, Chief Nurse 
of the European Commission, have just completed a tour of the Bal- 
kan States and they also report that the greatest need of these coun- 
tries is for doctors and nurses. Typhus and the war have thinned the 
ranks of native doctors and nurses, and American medical and nurs- 
ing assistance is imperative to tide them over until new personnel can 
be trained. Additional nurses, many of whom were released from 
the Army Nurse Corps for this purpose, have accordingly been sent 
from Paris by the Red Cross to supplement the units already serving 
in Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro, Albania and Greece. 

THE PRAGUE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Marion G. Parsons, a graduate of the Boston City Hospital, who 
has recently returned from military service as Chief Nurse of General 
Hospital No. 22, B. E. F., has been appointed to organize and develop 
the Prague Training School for Nurses, to be established and financed 
by the American Red Cross at the request of the Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment. Alotta M. Lentell, a graduate, and for some time Assistant 
Superintendent of Nurses of the Newton Hospital Training School, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., will accompany Miss Parsons as her 
assistant. Miss Lentell has already served under the Red Cross in 
La Panne, Belgium, in 1915, and in the Navy Nurse Corps in 1918- 
1919. 

Alice Fitzgerald, Chief Nurse of the American Red Cross 
Commission to Europe, writes very optimistically regarding this 
project to be undertaken in Prague: 

I feel that Czecho-Slovakia is going through a period of readjustment during 
which they seem to be in a very receptive mood. This is rather well shown by 
the fact that sixty women who are third-year medical students have been taking 
lessons in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick from the Red Cross nurses now 
in Prague. As Dr. Alice Masarky, who is fostering this undertaking, points 
out, these future doctors will necessarily have a better understanding of the 
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nursing profession than they ever had before, and through personal experience 
will realize that nursng should no longer be considered a degrading piece of work. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital has agreed to receive two 
pupil nurses who are to be sent from Prague, with the ultimate inten- 
tion of returning to succeed the American nurses at the end of three 
years. 

It would appear that the Red Cross is acting in the role of "fairy 
god-mother," not only to Public Health Nursing in this country, but 
also in foreign lands. The Red Cross would feel that the work begun 
in these countries was resting upon a very uncertain foundation, 
indeed, if it did nothing to establish schools of nursing, which would 
eventually provide native nursing personnel to carry on the work the 
American Nurses have so splendidly initiated. 

RED CROSS SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS 

The interest shown in the $100,000.00 Scholarship and the $10,- 
000.00 Loan fund established by the Red Cross has been very great 
during the past six months. 243 scholarships to equip nurses for 
public health work have been granted. These, however, do not include 
Chapter Scholarships. A considerable sum has been appropriated by 
the Chicago Chapter and by the Metropolitan Chapter of Boston, 
while the New York County Chapter has recently set aside a large 
amount for this purpose, one of the main objects of which will be to 
prepare nurses for work in remote localities outside the Atlantic 
Division where very few, if any, graduate nurses are to be found. 

Elizabeth Fox, Director of the Bureau of Public Health Nursing, 
completed a tour of the far west on October fifteenth. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA CAMPAIGN 

More than a million and a half people in all parts of the United 
States have heard from the lips of a Red Cross nurse the story of 
Red Cross activities during the war, and have rallied to the appeal 
to "carry on for a healthier, happier America of to-morrow." 

These Red Cross troubadours, who have delivered 2,500 speeches 
in all parts of the United States, have given a two-fold message, — 
what the Red Cross did overseas, and what the Red Cross hopes to 
do in the future. "On the platform," writes one of them, "I tried to 
make every member of my audience realize what they have done for 
the war crusade ; then after literally taking them with me to my tent 
under bombardment, making them see the wounded as they were 
being brought in, I asked the question : Who helped us to save those 
lives? Who made it possible for the surgeons and nurses to carry on 
their work? Where did we get every dressing which was used on 
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those wounded men? And every particle of equipment? You, mem- 
bers of the American Red Cross, you who worked hours a day, days 
a week, weeks a month, into the second year !' 

"Then came my opportunity, and I'd drive home my question: 
'Now that your work for the war crusade is no longer needed, now 
that you have proven what you are capable of doing, can you de- 
mobilize? Is not a life here at home as precious as a life in France? 
Will you not carry on the Red Cross peace program in its fight against 
preventable disease? Will you not interest your daughters in taking 
up the profession which, since the days of Florence Nightingale, has 
constituted the most devoted service which a woman may render, and 
help meet the great need of the civilian hospitals for students? Will 
you not, yourselves, hear and answer the Roll Call on November 3-11, 
so that the American Red Cross may continue in peace, as in war, 
the Greatest Mother in the World V " 



"The dance frequently bridges the great gap between the present and the 
past that was before the war, for some of the poor fellows at Uncle Sam's 
hospital at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. Most of the soldiers there are 
mental patients. Mr. P. L. Mantani, Red Cross musical director, one day struck 
on his harp the note that brought memory back to a stolid Russian. * *I would play 
upon the harp a varied selection of folk songs and national anthems, and I soon 
discovered that some responsive shaft struck home. One patient, a Russian, 
who could barely speak English, was particularly silent and morose. I played 
at him the Russian national anthem and several Russian folk songs. There was 
no response. But the moment I struck up a Russian dance, the patient came to 
his feet. He began snapping his fingers. He began to smile. Then, crossing his 
arms, he performed a genuine Russian dance. This hugely delighted his mates, 
and the man rapidly improved/ After that, team clog dances were inaugurated. 
Two or three benches were placed lengthwise, with orderlies holding them secure. 
The director would induce a man to give a fancy step on this improvised plat- 
form. This invariably aroused the men, and they were easily persuaded to sing." 



